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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  presenting  my  report  upon  the  work  of  this  Institution,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1898,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a lengthened  state- 
ment in  regard  to  its  operations. 

The  very  full  reports  of  the  Principal  and  Examiners,  which  are  submitted, 
give  in  detail  the  work  accomplished. 

From  its  past  history  as  an  Educational  Institution,  its  present  proficiency 
and  future  prospects  for  accomplishing  the  work  it  was  designed  to  do  by  the 
Legislature,  we  may  look  for  a greater  measure  of  success  than  has  yet  been 
attained  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  blind  children  of  our  province. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff' during  the  year.  The 
general  health  of  the  pupils,  officers  and  teachers  has  been  exceptionally  good,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  attending  physician. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  music,  literature,  fancy  work,  type- 
writing, willow-work  and  cooking,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Isee  the  reports 
herewith  submitted. 


The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  past  yoais_ 
The  yearly  per  capita  cost  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  institutions  of 
equal  standing  elsewhere. 

The  want  of  more  accommodation  on  the  girls  side  of  the  building  appears 
to  be  a growing  necessity,  See  the  Principals  report. 

The  domestic  management  has  been  well  looked  after  by  the  Matron  who  is 


ever  watchful  in  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  in  willow  and  cane  work,  given  to  a number  ol  the  pupiL 
by  Mr.  Truss,  has  been  very  thorough  in  every  respect. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  order,  and 
present  an  inviting  appearance.  The  usual  repairs  to  class-rooms  and  floors  and 
ceilings  of  Other  portions  of  the  building  have  been  attended  to  during  the 


summer  vacation. 
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The  farm  stock,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  have  been  properly  cared  for, 
and  the  farm  has  been  fairly  productive  during  the  year. 

The  officers  and  teachers  have  been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties  during  the  year,  and  have  at  all  times  been  courteous  and 
attentive  in  rendering  me  such  assistance  as  I required  in  connection  with  my 
official  visits  to  the  Institution. 

The  appended  tables  and  statistics  give  full  information  as  to  the  pupils  : 


Inspections. 

I made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  6th  of  June. 

The  pupils  were  packing  up  their  belongings  and  preparing  to  return  to 
their  homes  for  the  summer  holidays.  The  teaching  staff  were  also  expecting 
soon  to  be  relieved  from  duty,  only  the  Principal  and  Matron  remaining  on  the 
premises.  There  were  135  pupils  on  the  roll,  namely,  69  boys  and  66  girls.  All 
were  in  good  health. 

There  will  be  some  slight  changes  in  the  teaching  staff,  both  in  the  music 
and  literary  departments  when  the  next  term  commences. 

Tn  addition  to  the  literary  and  musical  courses  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  etc,  Basket-making  and  chairs  in  willow-work  give 
employment  to  the  older  boys. 

The  offices  of  the  Principal  and  the  Bursar  were  in  good  order,  also  the 
school-rooms,  dormitories,  chapel,  dining-room,  kitchen,  gymnasium,  boiler-room, 
out-buildings,  etc.  Horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  kept  on  the  premises.  The  crops 
were  looking  fairly  good. 

The  general  repairs  required,  such  as  renewal  of  side- walks  and  fences, 
painting,  etc.,  have  been  arranged  and  will  be  attended  to  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

I visited  the  Institution  again  <>n  the  21st  of  November.  There  were  then 
enrolled  as  inmates,  64  boys  and  62  girls,  total,  126.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  128  were  received,  but  two  were  dismissed  for  cause.  Five  or  six  cases 
of  diphtheria  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  all  are  now  con- 
valescent and  the  spread  .of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  checked. 

I he  teachers  were  all  at  their  posts,  and  diligent  in  their  work. 

I here  appears  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  more  accommodation,  especially 
on  the  girls’  side  of  the  Institution. 

All  departments  of  the  Institution  were  in  satisfactory  order. 

The  farm  has  been  very  productive  during  the  past  season  and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  The  farm  stock,  including  the  horses,  was  in 
good  condition. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  1898. 


T.  H.  Chamberlain.  Esq., 

Inspector,  Etc. 

Sir. — I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30  th.  1898.  ' 81 

In  my  last  report  I drew  attention  to  the  steadily  progressive  principles  on 
which  the  Institution  had  been  conducted,  and  its  methods  and  appliances,  for 
the  physical,  mental,  and  industrial  training  of  its  pupils  gradually  and  system- 
atically developed.  And  this  too,  it  may  be  added,  while  the  expenses  have  been 
kept,  well  under  control 

The  year  just  expired  has  been  no  exception  to  its  predecessors  in  the  above 
regard. 

Progressive  Improvement. 


The  introduction  of  the  type  writing  machine,  largely  used  already  in  the 
institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  furnishes  the  blind  writer 
with  a means  of  communicating  by  correspondence  with  sighted  persons  that  the 
point  print  cipher  does  not  secure,  except  in  a very  few  cases.  The  method  of 
writing  still  taught  by  means  of  a pencil  and  grooved  card  often  supplies  a 
manuscript  difficult  to  deciper  and  easily  obliterated  or  dimmed.  The  almost 
universal  adoption  of  the  type  writing  machine  in  business  communications 
makes  people  generally  less  tolerant  of  an  indistinct  hand-writing.  While 
the  blind,  pupil,  with  grooved  card  and  pencil,  is  under  instruction,  he  may 
be  able  to  turn  out  a fairly  good  manuscript,  but,  not  having  the  correcting 
influence  of  the  eye  to  depend  upon,  he  is  almost  certain  when  left  to  himself  to 
degenerate  and  to  produce  a gradually  less  and  less  intelligible  scrawl.  These 
considerations  have  so  far  influenced  many  of  the  conductors  of  institutions  on 
this  continent,  and  also  in  Europe,  that  the  pencil  and  card  have  been  wholly 
discarded  therein,  and  the  only  systems  known  are  those  represented  by  the  type- 
writing machine  and  the  point  print  slate.  I do  not  advise  a too  hasty  change 
in  this” regard.  The  mere  practice  of  using  the  pencil  and  forming  the  letters  is 
good  of  itself.  And  who  that  has  watched  with  parental  tenderness  over  tin- 
gradual  development  of  a blind  child,  will  fail  to  understand  what  a joyful  event 
is  the  arrival  at  home  of  the  first  letter  ever  traced  by  that  child’s  own  hand. 
Then  again  the  expense  of  the  machine  will  be  prohibitory  in  many  instances 
when  the  pupil  has  retired  from  the  Institution.  We  have  now,  however,  a class 
in  regular  training  under  three  of  our  literary  teachers  and  making  goo<  pi ()- 
gre-s.  Accessions  to  this  class  and  additions,  1 trust,  to  our  at  present  uni  < • 
stock  of  machines,  will  be  in  order. 


In  Great  Britain  the  business  of  type-writing  in  connection  with  the  phono- 
graph has  been  taken  up  by  and  on  behalf  of  blind  young  persons.  But  m the 
Mother-land  the  philanthropic  idea  widely  prevails,  and  I am  inclined  to  think 
enters  nearly  as  closely  as  the  purely  commercial  into  these  arrangements  vv  e 
have  to  consider  the  economical  and  competitive  aspects  of  such  questions  almost 
exclusively.  That  blind  persons  can  use  the  type  writing  machine  w t 
marvellous  rapidity  and  exactness  is,  however  a tact  to  be  menti  • 
pleasure. 
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A cooking. class  was  tentatively  opened  some  time  since,  but  our  other  duties 
ditl  not  then  permit  of  its  continuance.  It  is  now  regularly  organized  and  in 
daily  session,  both  in  its  practical  and  theoretical  details. 

A third,  and  not  the  least  important  of  recent  moves  in  the  line  of  advance 
has  been  the  introduction  of  a regular  plan  of  biblical  instruction  into  our  daily 
curriculum.  The  first  half-hour  in  the  school  day  is  devoted  to  this  object.  The 
Bible  is  the  text-book,  with  such  helps  as  a well  selected  list  of  commentaries 
may  supply,  and  members  of  the  regular  staff  are  the  teachers.  Not  a dollar  has 
been  added  to  the  salary  list  as  the  result  of  any  one  of  these  new  plans  or 
duties,  the  work  being  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  teachers  in  a most  generous 
and  liberal  spirit.  Nor  do  the  daily  Bible  classes  affect  in  the  least  the  Sunday 
School  among  the  pupils  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  In  the 
former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  is 
under  the  direction  of  officers  of  their  own  communion. 

A Great  Want. 

The  fact  that,  on  the  male  side  of  the  building  the  attendance  has,  on  the 
whole  had  rather  a tendency  to  diminish  of  late  years,  has  of  course  affected  the 
total  numbers  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  afforded  no  relief  to  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  female  side.  Numerically  the  male  and  female  pupils  are  now 
nearly  equal  while  they  formerly  stood  as  at  about  four  to  three  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  west  (male)  wing  was  enlarged  by  an  addi- 
tion ninety  feet  in  length  and  supplying  a hospital  ward,  pupils  and  officers’ 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  many  other  conveniences  on  that  side  of  the  building.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  mere  sleeping  accomoda- 
tion as  due  provision  for  order,  (most  essential  among  girls)  for  health,  in  a build- 
ing to  which  they  are  confined  for  so  large  a portion  of  their  time,  and  for  the 
several  departments  of  work  which  life  here  pre-supposes.  Under  the  latter  head 
come,  with  especial  force,  the  needs  for  ample  accommodation  for  music  teaching 
and  practice.  I will  now  brief!}’  recapitulate  the  deficiencies  we  suffer  from  as 
the  result  of  the  deferred  action,  originally  contemplated,  in  regard  to  the  east 
(female)  wing. 

1.  We  have,  at  the  outside,  suitable  sleeping  accommodation  for  fifty-eight. 
We  closed  last  session  with  a female  pupil  population  of  sixty-six  and  two  junior 
officers,  adults,  who  have  to  share  a room  with  pupils.  In  their  places  we  have 
now  sixty-three  with  three  to  come  and  the  chances  of  admissions  for  a whole 
session  before  us. 

2.  There  are  no  wardrobes  in  the  female  dormitories  nor  room  for  any  in  the 
present  crowded  space.  The  pupils’s  trunks  are  in  the  bed  rooms  and  are  the 
only  receptacles  lor  their  clothing.  These  arrangements,  or  defects  in  the 
arrangements,  are  most  prejudicial  to  those  orderly  habits  it  is  pre-eminently 
necessary  to  inculcate. 

:J.  fhe  girls  nurse  has  no  separate  sleeping  apartment.  She  has  to  occupy 
a small  chamber  divided  off"  from  the  girls’  sanitarium,  their  resort  all  dav,  an 
arrangement  neither  health}'  nor  convenient. 

4.  rim  female  teachers  private  rooms  have  to  be  shared  by  two  persons. 

1 his  has  been  a cause  of  chronic  annoyance. 

•5.  I he  girls,  unlike  the  boys,  have  no  hospital  ward  whatever.  The  only 
resource,  if  a female  pupil  is  seriously  ill.  is  to  place  her  in  the  local  hospital  or 
m the  boys  sick  ward  with  a hired  nurse.  In  the  cases  of  the  disorder  being  of 
an  infectious  nature  the  latter  course  is  unavoidable  for  the  local  hospital  does  not 


take  such  cases.  I hen  we  run  the  very  probable  risk  of  distributing  infection  on 
both  sides  of  the  building  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  one  in  'which  it  has 
originated.  In  this  connection  I may  remark  that,  in  the  west  wing,  we  have  a 
room,  large  and  airy,  adjoining  the  boys’  sanitarium,  where  a boy  slightly  indis- 
posed can  be  attended  to  or  find  rest  and  quiet,  or,  even  if  his  case  be  more 
serious,  but  not  infectious,  he  can  be  waited  on  there  by  our  own  nurse  without 
taking  her  away  from  her  daily  routine  duties.  On  the  east  side  we  have  no 
such  provision  and  a girl  suffering  from  any  passing  malady  must  occupy  her 
usual  bed  and  sleeping  apartment  with  her  companions  congregating  around  her. 

6.  Connected  with  the  lack  of  space  in  this  wing  is  the  want  of  proper 
accomodation  for  the  female  servants.  Some  are  crowded  into  a room  among 
those  of  the  female  pupils,  which  is  undesirable.  Others  are  located  in  the  region 
of  the  pupils’  and  helps’  dining  rooms,  a condition  of  things  very  inexpedient  and, 
in  ease  of  illness,  disagreeable  all  round. 

7.  On  the  girls’  side  the  music  pupils  bear  a much  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  female  pupil  population  than  do  the  boys  taking  music  to  their  compani- 
ons. Yet  we  have  fewer  instruments  for  practice  on  the  former  than  on  the 
latter  and  have  no  room  for  more.  One  music  teacher  has  to  hold  her  classes  in 
the  guest-chamber  and  pupils  have  to  practice  there.  There  is  altogether  too 
short  a supply  of  music  practice  which  as  is  well  known  is  essential  to  successful 
teaching,  and  only  more  practice  rooms  can  meet  this  need. 

8.  On  the  boys’  side  the  gymnasium  is  thrown  open  to  the  senior  boys  for 
study  or  mental  recreation.  But.  in  the  absence  of  any  room  whatever  in  their 
wing,  the  girls  are  forced  to  resort  to  their  dormitories  an  unavoidable  but  most 
objectionable  practice. 

These  are  reasons  which,,  I humbly  submit,  make  the  addition  to,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  completion  of  the  east  wing  as  nearly  as  possible  a neces- 
sity. The  fact  that  I have  now  kept  it  before  the  authorities  since  the  year  1884 
will  show  that,  the  case  is  not  submitted  without  due  consideration. 


Pupil  Population. 


The  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  register  is  121  of  whom  sixty  are  males  and 
sixty-one  females.  At  the  close  of  the  late  session  there  were  on  the  resister 
135  of  whom  sixty-nine  were  males  and  sixty-six  females,  leaving  twenty-five,— 
thirteen  males  and  twelve  females  to  be  accounted  for,  as  follows : 


Graduates : — 

Willow-shop 1 

Piano-Tuning ^ * 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Theory  and  Literary  classes I 

Willow-shop  (partially  qualified) 2 0 

More  or  less  advanced  in  various  departments.  .......  I 

Retired,  (fair  vision) * 

Mentally  defective " “ 

Preferred  a vagrant  existence ; 

Temporarily  detained 

Total 13  12 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a young  man  who  had  taken  a ; crwbtablo  course 

in  ninno-tunimr  and  some  other  branches,  presented  his  certificate  at  the  end  ot 

bis Celve  months  probation,  of  having  attained  lull  proficiency  in  the  service  of 
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,-i  competant  instructor.  He  was  consequently  allowed  his  outtit.  The  reports 
from  all  our  graduates  of  last  session,  so  far  as  they  have  reached  me,  have  been 
satisfactory.  "A  few  words  in  regard  to  others  on  the  list  may  be  desirable. 

Of  the  youth  whose  graduation  is  referred  to  in  the  third  item  of  the  above 
list  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that,  after  taking  a thorough  course  here  in  the  literary 
clashes,  pianoforte,  and  theory,  as  well  as  attaining  very  creditable  proficiency  on 
the  pipe-organ,  he  has  entered  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  passing  the 
neeesarv  examinations  with  honours  in  theory  (intermediate)  and  piano,  and,  if 
his  life  is  spared,  may  look  forward  to  a successful  or  even  brilliant  career  in  his 
profession. 

The  two  work-shop  pupils  who  have  started  on  their  own  account,  left  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  their  friends  I understand,  the  one  being  within  a year  of 
full  graduation  the  other  very  far  short  of  such  qualification. 

The  five  female  pupils  noted  as  having  retired  in  a more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  instruction,  have  probably  reaped  all,  or  nearly  all  the  benefits  the  Insti- 
tution is  capable  of  conferring  on  them,  having  regard  to  their  several  abilities. 
All  have  gained  an  amount  of  information  and  benefitted  by  a training  that  will 
make  them  useful  in  their  respective  homes  as  well  as  happier  in  their  own  lives. 

The  last  on  the  list  of  retiring  pupils  is  one  of  those  cases  the  directors  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  too  often  have  to  grieve  for.  The  young  man  in  question 
had  done  very  fairly  well  in  his  literary  classes,  and,  although  he  made  slower 
progress  in  music,  had  a decidedly  musical  ear  and  would  have  graduated  pro- 
bably as  a piano-tuner  next  June.  He  had  all  the  advantages  an  urban  home 
could  give  for  exercising  his  craft,  and  the  example  of  the  success  of  others  simi- 
larly situated  in  his  own  neighborhood  to  encourage  him.  But  his  surroundings 
were  disadvantageous  and  parental  control  was  as  weak  as  other  influences  were 
evil. 

We  closed  the  session,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  with  185  pupils  on  the 
register.  We  have  re-opened  with  121.  Of  the  intended  return  of  eight  or 
nine  others  at  short  intervals  we  have  been  advised. 

'1  he  termination  of  the  official  year  so  soon  after  our  re-assembling,  places  us 
at  some  disadvantage  in  a numerical  showing.  I have  four  applications  already 
from  new  pupils  before  me,  in  addition  to  those  already  received,  so  that  last 
year’s  total  is  likely  to  be  leached  and  probably  exceeded.  For  more  female 
pupils,  in  addition  to  those  expected,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  room. 

The  new'  admissions  are  as  follows  : 

M F 

0 1 

1 0 

0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

1 0 


Total 4 7 11 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils,  seventy-four  males  and  seventy-three 
females,  were  em  oiled  during  the  otficial  year. 


Twenty-eight  years 
Twenty-four  “ 
Twenty  “ 

N ineteen  “ 

Seventeen  “ 

Twelve 
Eleven 

Nine  “ 

Seven  “ 
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Literary  and  Music  Classes. 

For  full  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Literary  and  Music  classes  I may 
refer  you  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  very  experienced  examiners  in  those 
departments.  But  while  it  is  their  duty,  more  particularly,  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  here,  and  of  the  teaching  imparted,  it  is  peculiarly  mine  to  con- 
sider along  what  lines  the  blind  pupil  may  be  most  profitably  led  and  what  is  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  instruction  he  or  she  receives  on  the  pupil’s  future  success  in 
life.  In  past  years  I have  entered  pretty  fully  into  the  question  of  literary 
instruction  in  this  relation.  And,  with  rare  exceptions,  looking  at  the  local  con- 
ditions and  social  surroundings  of  most  of  our  pupils,  while  advocating  a good 
solid  school  course  in  every  instance,  1 do  not  see  much  to  justify  any  reliance  on 
a literary  training  as  a means  of  financial  support.  In  the  case  of  music,  how- 
ever, especially  as  regards  male  pupils,  the  study  and  attainment  of  a high  degree 
of  proficiency  is  full  of  promising  opportunities.  Especially  so  when,  to  the 
profession  of  the  musician  is  added  that  of  the  piano-tuner.  It  is  not  surprising, 
considering  what  difficulties  a blind  person  has  to  contend  with,  that,  even  with 
apparently  good  chances  failures  should  occur.  They  are  not  unknown  I believe 
among  the  seeing.  But,  where  a young  man  has  graduated  in  music,  he  will 
usually  do  well  and  if,  in  addition,  he  is  an  expert  tuner  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  well.  I do  not  believe  there  has  been  one  actual  failure  among  the 
u-raduates  of  the  class  I have  described  except  from  causes  of  a nature  that  will 
wreck  life’s  prospects  anywhere.  In  this  connection,  and  as  a just  tribute  to  one 
more  than  usually  worthy,  I may  briefly  allude  here  to  the  death  of  an  old  pupil 
whose  name  is  honorably  mentioned  by  our  musical  examiner.  William  A.  Wells, 
familiarly  known  among  his  friends  as  Willie  Wells,  was  for  years  a pupil  of  this 
Institution  coming  from  his  home  at  Brockville  when  quite  a little  child,  and 
remaining  until  on  the  verge  of  manhood.  He  was  totally  blind  from  infancy, 
and  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  form  of  external  objects  except  as  realized 
by  touch.  I am  not  aware  that  he  bad  what  is  called  genius  for  any  thing  in 
particular,  but  he  had  a very  intelligent  mind,  and,  added  to  this,  a most  con- 
scien t ious ’ application  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Willie  Wells  was  a great  favorite 
with  the  audiences  in  our  music  hall,  first  as  a juvenile  reciter  and,  as  he 
advanced,  as  a vocalist,  until  he  became  familiar  as  the  possessor  of  marked  musi- 
cal talent’ and  a participant  in  every  programme.  When  he  retired,  in  1893,  he 
was  a competent  piano  tunei,  had  taken  a thorough  literary  course,  was  an  excel- 
lent organist,  excelled  in  pianoforte,  had  well  mastered  harmony  and  the  theory 
of  musical  composition,  had  a fair  knowledge  of  the  violin,  and  considerable 
power  as  a vocalist.  Let  me  add,  too,  that,  with  these  educational  attainments, 
he  combined  an  integrity  of  character  and  sweetness  of  disposition  that  endeared 
him  to  all  his  associates.  An  early  appointment  as  church  organist  awaited  him 
at  Brockville  where  he  soon  became  not  only  a successful  teacher  and  tuner, 
travelling  about  independently  in  his  work,  but  a prominent  figure  and  favorite 
performer  at  all  local  festivals  and  entertainments  In  the  turther  pursuit  ot  his 
studies  he  received  much  help  from  bis  former  tracher  Miss  M.  A.  Callaghan,  now 
“ed  in  her  profession  at  Brockville,  and  passed  under  her  auspices,  the  senior 
examlna’ion  in  vocal  music  at  the  Dominion  College  of  Music  in  Montreal.  Willie 
Webs  was  constitutional!  v delicate  and,  while  conducting  a concert  m a cold 
i iii  • f,„.  he  contracted  the  illness  which,  in  a tew  weeks  termina  ed 
SrS  a“l  »™w  „t  tko  whole  community  ,t  Brockville  .ml  too  I 

tatilly,  to  ttie  . , i u-un  There  are  many  disappointments 
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teaching,  cheered  all  along  the  line  by  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  pupil  to 
achieve  success,  and  a mind  undisturbed  by  the  troubles  incidental  to  youthful 
folly  or  waywardness.  I would  not  like  to  omit  some  reference  to  one  whose 
memory  is  so  encouraging  to  those  he  has  left  behind  him. 

In  addition  to  the  young  man  mentioned  among  this  year’s  graduates,  I have 
the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  examination  one  of  our  female 
pupils  passed  with  honors  her  second  year  in  piano  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  Willow  Shop. 


The  report  of  the  Trade  Instructor,  Mr.  Truss,  is  given  below.  I have 
adopted  the  plan  of  apportioning  a short  time  each  day  to  a number  of  lads  whose 
working  hours  are  not  otherwise  filled  up  in  order  to  induce  industrious  habits 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aflord  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  insight  into 
the  department  a certain  proportion  of  them  will  one  day  be  more  closely 
attached  to.  Several  of  these  youths  have  shown  quite  an  interest  in  the  light 
labor  assigned  to  them.  Mr.  Truss  continues  to  watch  the  progress  of  former 
pupils  and  to  extend  to  them  his  helpful  counsels  and  advice  as  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  new 
and  economical  material  for  various  descriptions  of  goods  the  manufacture  of 
which  has,  in  several  instances,  been  found  very  profitable. 

The  report  of  the  Instructor  is  as  follows  : — 


To  the  Principal  i 


Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the- 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  189M. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
their  conduct  deserves  special  mention.  Not  once  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
session  did  a pupil’s  behaviour  call  for  serious  remonstrance  or  an  unfavorable 
report  to  the  Principal. 


Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  one  young  man  totally  blind  and  almost 
totally  deaf,  who,  during  his  first  session  in  the  workshop,  although  instruction 
had  to  be  given  to  him  by  ear  trumpet,  made  such  phenomenal  progress  as  quali- 
fied him  for  a vacation  supply  of  models  and  material.  These  he  turned  to  <r0od 
account.  Such  application,  industry  and  intelligence  deserve  special  recognition 

One  pupil  graduated  from  the  shop  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  was  given 
a complete  outfit  of  tools,  models,  willow  and  cane.  The  reports  that  have  "come 
from  him  indicate  that  he  is  making  a good  use  of  his  instruction  and  working 
industriously  at  his  trade.  s 

Two  pupils,  who  for  their  own  good,  should  have  returned  to  the  shop  this 
session,  ate  attempting  what  l fear  is  a premature  effort  to  manufacture  willow- 
ware  in  partnership.  I am  less  sanguine  than  desirous  of  their  success. 


Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  younger  bovs  who  attend 
m the  shop  for  a certain  period  daily  for  the  purpose  chicflv  of  learning  cane- 
scating,  etc  One  of  these  lads  informs  me  that  during  the  vacation  he  collected 
all  the  old  chairs  he  could  find  and  put  new  seats  into  them,  earniim  in  this  wav 
quite  a considerable  amount  of  pocket  money.  ° J 

We  are  receiving  encouraging  reports  from  a number  of  former  graduates. 

I wo  were  recently  visited  in  loronto.  They  are  working  steadily,  their  orders- 
for  baskets  being  three  months  ahead  of  their  out-put.  Among  others  seen,  one 
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\ OHM”-  man  in  London  lias  linen  working  tor  several  years  since  lie  graduated 
from  the  Institution,  and  lias  been  successful  in  maintaining  himself  by  his  own 
industry.  The  destruction  recently  by  fire  of  his  workshop  with  a quantity  of 
material  and  his  models,  attorded  the  opportunity  for  showing  some  practical 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  assisting  him  to  overcome  his  temporary  difficulty. 

The  occasional  visiting  of  graduates  and  the  suggestions  made  to  them  are 
helpful  and  encouraging. 

I have  given  considerable  thought  to  devising  and  experimenting  as  to  the 
uses  large  quantities  of  was  tenant*- binders  that  our  cordage  factories  have  in  the 
pass  burned  or  thrown  away  may  be  put,  to.  A number  of  our  pupils  are  now 
working  this  material  into  coarse  baskets. 

At  the  present  time  I am  trying  to  invent  a light  and  cheap  chain-guard  for 
ladies’  bicycles,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  instruct  an  intelligent  pupil  in  its 
manufacture.  A sample  guard  sent  to  your  office  is  the  result  of  considerable 
thought  and  patience,  and  if  it  leads  to  a further  opening  for  the  products  of  out' 
pupils’  industry  I shall  be  thankful. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Thomas  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 


Sewing  and  Knitting  Classes. 


The  importance  of  the  industrial  classes  in  feminine  industries  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  personal  protection  absolutely  demanded  by  the  blind 
young  woman  precludes  the  independent  action  on  her  part  which  enables  the 
young  man  to  push  his  way  in  the  world  in  connection  with  such  avocations  as  I 
have  already  referred  to.  Success  to  the  former  can  only  come  when  the  environ- 
ment is  favorable,  and  this,  in  too  many  instances  is  quite  the  reverse.  Many  a 
comfortable  home  is  situated  in  districts  where  music  pupils  are  very  few  or  wide 
apart : in  other  cases  the  domestic  conditions  are  unfavorable.  So  that  it  has 
happened  too  frequently  that  decided  musical  talent  and  a most  creditable  musi- 
cal course  have  resulted  in  little  pecuniary  benefit.  As  population  increases  and 
local  centres  develop  these  disadvantages  may  diminish.  Meantime  I would 
always  treat  music  as  a legitimate  subject  of  instruction  to  all  girls  capable  of 
receiving  it,  even  although  its  application  be  limited  to  home  life.  Still.  I am 
more  and  more  convinced,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  our  female  pupils,  that,  in 
the  domestic  industries  lies  their  chief  prospect  of  future  usefulness.  And  1 am 
pleased  to  notice  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  to  accept  this  view 
and  be  voided  by  it.  1 may  here  just  mention  that  the  netting  ol  hammocks 
and  some  other  string  goods  has  been  quite  popular  of  late  with  pupils  from  both 
sides  of  the  building. 

The  Cooking  Class. 


In  the  foregoing  connection  the  cooking  class,  already  referred  to,  will,  T 
have  reason  to  believe,  take  a front  place.  Alter  various  vicissitudes  it  has  now 
been  put  on  a permanent  footing,  and  six  pupils  take  instruction  daily  from  the 
ladv  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  classes  who  has 
accented  this  one  in  addition  to  former  duties.  The  class  devotes  an  horn  and 
‘a  half  in  the  forenoon  to  instruction  alternately  in  the  practical  and  tlieoietical 
knowledge  of  domestic  cookery. 

2 ii. 
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Other  Departments. 


Other  departments  not  yet  specifically  referred  to  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  Gymnasium  has  continued  to  do  good  work.  In  my  opinion  physical  culture 
should  take  precedence  of  everything  else  in  arranging  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  blind.  Its  importance  is  now  universally  recognised,  and  our 
apparatus  and  appliances  are  those  of  which  any  institution  may  be  proud.  Our 
instructor,  Mr.  Padden,  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  and  loses  no  opportunity 
for  improving  and  extending  it.  All  the  pupils,  unless  excused  for  cause,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  systematic  exercise. 

The  Kindergarten  class  is  in  a lively  condition  and  consists  at  present  of 
sixteen  young  pupils. 

There  have  been  several  additions  to  the  library  as  follows  : — In  line  type : 
Quentin  Durward,  Fairy  Stories  and  Tales,  Don  Quixote,  Adam  Bede,  Twice 
Told  Tales,  The  Alhambra.  In  point  : Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Voyage  to  Brobdignag, 
Early  English  Ballads,  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North,  Life  and  Death  of  Jason| 
Dante’s  Inferno,  Story  of  the  Enead,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Music  and  Morals. 

Health. — Discipline. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  ; the  condition  in  which  they  returned 
after  the  recent  vacation  was  particularly  satisfactory.*  Their  conduct  generallv 
also  admits  of  a favorable  report.  For  details  as  to  health  I must  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  physician. 

Farm,  Grounds,  etc. 

The  season  has  with  us  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
tami  produce.  Our  cx*ops  of  roots  and  vegetables  for  both  house  and  farm-stock 
consumption  have  been  ample. 

Owing  to  the  fair  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  this  district  the  orounds 
have  preserved,  to  an  unusual  extent,  their  freshness  and  beauty.  The  trees  too 
ol  which  this  fine  property  was  once  so  bare,  have  made  excellent  growth  and 
some  are  of  surpassing  beauty.  Very  few  additions  to  their  number  are  ’now 
needlul  and  those  only  to  fill  up  vacancies,  but  a more  systematic  treatment  of 
them  by  a skilled  gardener  would  be  desirable. 


Biennial  Convention. 


Jh?  Bi'ennial  Convention  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  was  held  this  year  at 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing.  I had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
sent  and  was  accompanied  by  my  colleagues  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens  and  Miss  C. 
Gillin,  both  of  the  literary  staff.  Nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Superin- 
tendent Church  and  lus  excellent  wife  to  make  the  visit  delightful  in  a social 
sense  and  the  cordial  reception  given  to  Canadian  delegates"  at  all  times  was 
accentuated  to  even  a greater  extent  than  usual  both  by  our  fellow  members  and 

m-lt  lT'S  Wf,°Se  heaf  as  Mayor  lor  the  year,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  beirm 
greeted  by  a gentleman  claiming  to  be  a native  of  this  (Brant)  county 

intercourse  with  the  many  highly  cultivated  educationists  met  on 
these  occasions  cannot  fail  to  be  most  encouraging  and  profitable.  The  only 
draw -back  th.s  year  to  interrupted  benefit  was  the  over-intrusive  and  apparently 
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interminable  dispute  between  the  promoters  of  the  rival  systems  of  Braille  and 
\\  ait,  or  New  York.  Point  Print.  This  question  affects  the  management  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting  during 
the  convention  and  of  that  institution  all  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  are  trustees.  So  much  time  was  occupied  in  the 
discussions  of  this  body  as  seriously  to  limit  those  of  the  convention,  and  to  pro- 
voke a respectful  protest  against  the  time  of  the  latter  being  so  infringed  upon. 
It  was  understood  that  in  future  the  inconvenience  would  be  remedied.  I have 
no  doubt  that  both  systems  of  Point  have  their  advantages  but,  so  far,  have 
heard  no  reasons  given  in  support  of  the  Braille  that  would  justify  our 
adopting  it  in  preference  to  the  New  York  point  which  was  selected  by  my  pre- 
decessor as  the  one  then  most  generally  approved.  But  there  are  disadvantages  in 
having  two  systems  and  I should  hail  with  much  pleasure  a termination  of  the 
strife  by  the  adoption,  if  it  were  possible,  of  one  common  cipher,  combining  the 
merits  of  both  methods. 


A Great  Boon  to  the  Blind. 


The  legislation  of  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  included  a great 
boon  to  the  Blind  of  all  classes.  The  literature  used  by  blind  persons  in  what- 
ever type  is  enormously  bulky  in  comparison  with  that  available  by  the  seeing. 
It  is  also  very  costly  and  although  now  including  many  popular  authors . and 
books  of  the  highest  class  is  still  limited  in  amount.  Then,  again,  it  is  divided 
into  three  or  it  may  be  said  four  classes  ; (1)  the  embossed  Roman  letter  used  in 
our  own  and  many  of  the  American  schools  and  adapted  well  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  and  those  whose  touch  retains  its  sensitiveness,  but  of  little  use  to  the 
aged?  (2)  the  New  York  point  or  cipher  in  which  most  of  the  new  publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House  are  now  issued  and  with  which  all  our  pupils 
are  familiar  : (3)  the  Braille,  also  a cipher  and  a modification  of  the  French 
original ; and,  (4)  the  “ Moon  ” type,  an  English  system  of  large  bold  characters 
and  not  very  different  in  some  of  them  from  the  ordinary  text.  Its  publications 
are  issued  from  the  establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Moon  in  Brighton,  England,  of 
which  Dr.  Moon’s  daughter  is  the  head.  By  this  method  even  the  very  aged,  if 
blindness  overtakes  them,  may  learn  to  read  b}'  touch.  This  was  exemplified  in 
a very  interesting  manner  in  the  case  of  a lady  in  this  city  who  became  Wind  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  and  who  was  able  with  the  assistance  of  Moon,  to  read 
the  Bible  with  ease  and  fluency.  But,  from  its  nature,  the  Moon  involves 
both  cumbrous  and  costly  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scattered 
over  this  Province  and  far  beyond,  a large  number  ot  blind  people  to  whom  the 
ability  to  read  is  a priceless  privilege,  yet  who.  living  far  ironi  any  public  library 
cases  a limited  sunnlv  of  books  tor  the  Blind  can  be  had, 


where  in  some  cases  a limited  supply  of 
have  been  cut  off  altogether  from  enjoying  it,  unless,  at  the  expense  of  several 
dollars,  they  could  buy  a book  outright,  or  find  some  one  willing  to  send  them 
one  on  loan  by  mail  at  a heavy  charge  for  postage.  I have  had  the  pleasuie  ot 
respondin'--  to  many  such  applications,  and  have  mailed  books  for  the  use  of  a 
blind  but  "partially  educated  Indian  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  ot  British 
Columbia  from  a small  store  of  " Moon"  books  we  happened  to  have  on  ha  1. 

No,v,  the  ***, 
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either  to  the  original  lender  or  some  c 
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ever  The  only  want  will  be  the  books.  Naturally  enough  blind  people  and 
t,heir  friends  look  to  an  institution  such  as  this  for  aid.  And  I trust  it  will  be 
afforded.  1 propose  to  ask  for  a small  grant  to  enable  us  to  establish  a circula- 
ting library  to  be  worked  through  the  mails  and  to  consist  of  those  books  most 
in  demand,  the  several  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  begin  with.  Borrowers 
might  give  some  sort  of  introductory  reference  in  the  first  instance,  but  little, 
dangerof  niis-appropriation  would  be  found  to  exist. 


The  Staff. 


Two  changes  have  occurred  in  the  start'  during  the  year ; the  first  in  Decem- 
ber last,  owing” to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Plewes,  one  of  our  music  staff,  who  had  filled 
that  position  ^faithfully  and  efficiently  for  many  years.  The  sad  event  was 
deeply  regretted  by  all"  with  whom  the  deceased  lady  had  been  so  long  associal  ed. 
Mrs.  Plewes’  place  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ella 
Crompton  a graduate  of  the  Brantford  Young  Ladies  College'  The  other  change 
was  Tendered  necessary  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Parnell  Morris,  our  resident 
Music  Master,  who  had  obtained  an  appointment  and  proposed  to  practice  his 
profession  elsewhere.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Burt,  a graduate  of 
the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  and  highly  recommended  by  the  heads  of  that 
institution. 

Acknowledgments. 

I have  once  more  to  tender  my  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
interest  and  attentions  shown  to  this  Institution  by  the  citizens  and  particularly 
the  clergy  of  Brantford,  and  of  which  I have  now'  had  a pleasant  experi- 
ence for  more  than  seventeen  years.  These  evidences  of  friendship  and  good- 
will it  is  always  a pleasure  to  the  staff,  pupils  and  principal  to  reciprocate. 

I have  the  honor  to  forward  with  this  report  the  usual  statistics,  and  to  be. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Statistics  tor  the  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1898. 


I. — Attendance. 


Male  Female 


Total 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  80,  1878 

“ for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873 

**  11  “ 1874 

“ “ “ 1875 

“ “ “ 1870 

••  “ “ 1877 

•<  “ “ 1878 

1879 

<■  “ “ 1880 

*•  1881 

*.  “ “ 1882 

“ ••  <•  1883 

.•  ••  «‘  1884 

..  “ *•  1885 

4.  “ “ 1880 

..  “ 1887 

..  >•  “ 1888 

..  ..  “ 1889 

4*  <■  1890 

.4  ‘4  “ 1891 

4.  <4  “ 1892 

1893 

4 4 4 . 1894 

..  4.  » 1895 

4.  •'  1890 

..  4.  “ 1897 

..  1898 


20 

44 

00 

89 

84 

70 
91 

100 

5 

103 

94 

88 

71 
80 
93 

93 

94 
99 

95 

91 

81 

SI0 

84 

82 

72 
70 
74 


14 

34 

•24 

68 

46 

112 

50 

139 

04 

148 

72 

148 

84 

175 

109 

200 

93 

198 

98 

201 

73 

107 

72 

100 

09 

140 

74 

100 

71 

164 

02 

155 

02 

150 

58 

107 

09 

104 

(57 

158 

70 

165 

04 

154 

00 

150 

08 

150 

69 

141 

73 

149 

73 

147 

22 


II. — Ago  of  pupils. 


Six  years 2 

Seven  “ 3 

Eight  “ 5 

Nine  “ 2 

Ten  “ 5 

Eleven  “ 7 

Twelve  “ 7 

Thirteen  “ 10 

Fourteen  “ 8 

Fifteen  “ 14 

Sixteen  “ , 8 

Seventeen  “ 10 


Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  “ 

Twenty  “ 

Twenty-one  years 
Twenty-two  “ . . . 

Twenty-three  “ 

1 Twenty-four  “ 
Twenty-five  “ . . . . 

( )ver  twenty-five  years 

Total 


No. 


i 

10 

G 

8 


1 

22 


147 


III. —Nationality  of  parents. 


— 

No. 

1 

No. 

American 

G 

Norwegian 

1 

Canadian 

i 63 

Scotch 

1G 

Danish 

I i 

Unknown 

1 

37 

Irish 

15 

147 

German 

IV. — Denomination  of  parents 


Baptist 

Congregational. 

Disciples 

Episcopalian.  . . 
Methodist 


No. 


No. 


10  j Presbyterian 23 

1 | Roman  Catholic 21 

1 i Salvationist ‘ 3 

45  i 


tu  I 

s3  Total I 147 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


No. 

2 

2 

Baker 

1 

6 

i 

5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

39 

1 

3 

2 

Hotel  keepers  • 

2 

1 

2 

1 

34 

Marble- workers.  . . 

Machinist  

Merchants  

Moulders 

Physicians 

Painters  

Piano  maker 

Plumber  

Railway  manager 
Stone- masons 
Railway  employee 

Shoemaker  

Tailors  

Teacher 

Teamsters 

Tinsmith 

Unknown 


Total 


2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

4 

1 


147 


tc  to  to  to 
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VI. — Cities  ami  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official 
year  ending  30th  September,  1893. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algouia 
City  of  Belleville .... 

County  of  Brant 

City  of  Brantford .... 

County  of  Bruce 

“ Carleton 

“ Dufferin... 

“ Dundas 

“ Durham 

“ Elgin 

‘ ‘ Essex 

“ Frontenac... 

“ Glengarry  . . 

“ Grenville  . . 

“ Grey  

City  of  Guelph 

County  of  Haldimand . 
“ Haliburton  . 

“ Halton 

City  of  Hamilton 

County  of  Hastings. 

“ Huron  .... 

City  of  Kingston 

County  of  Kent 

“ Lambton  . . . 

“ Leeds 

“ Lanark 

“ Lennox  

“ Lincoln  

City  of  London 

County  of  Middlesex  . . . 
District  of  Muskoka. . . 


1 


1 2 
2 3 

7 9 


1 

10 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing 

County  of  Norfolk 

Northumberland 

“ Ontario 

City  of  ( Ittawa 

County  of  Oxford 

“ Peel  

“ Perth 

“ Peterborough  . . 

“ Prince  Edward ..  . 

“ Prescott 

“ Renfrew  

“ Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines 

“ St.  Thomas 

“ Stratford 

County  of  Simcoe 

“ Stormont  

City  of  Toronto 

County  of  Victoria 

“ Waterloo  

Welland 

Wellington  

“ Wentworth  . . 

“ fork  

*Quebec  

North-West  Territory 

♦Manitoba 

♦British  Columbia 


Total . 


13 


30 

2 

3 

2 

i 

1 

3 


147 


VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  till  30th  September,  1898. 


County  or  city. 

Male . 

Female. 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

9 

3 

8 

7 

15 

City  of  Belleville 

3 

1 

4 

“ Northumberland  . . . 

9 

8 

10 

0 

13 

6 

9 

15 

12 

8 

20 

13 

2 

15 

8 

11 

19 

5 

12 

9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

“ Perth 

2 

8 

ib 

“ Dundas  

3 

8 

(5 

* 1 Peterborough 

ii 

3 

14 

“ Durham 

3 

4 

< 

“ Prince  Edward 

5 

2 

7 

4 

57 

9 

2 

2 

“‘b1  1 

8 

18 

26 

“ Renfrew 

7 

5 

12 

“ Frontenac 

5 

2 

7 

“ Russell 

3 

1 

4 

7 

City  of  St.  Catharines 

1 

3 

, “ Glenville 

2 

9 

4 

“ St.  Thomas 

3 

2 

5 

0 

10 

19 

“ Stratford 

2 

2 

4 

County  of  Simcoe 

10 

10 

20 

County  of  Haldimantl 

4 

5 

9 

“ Stormont 

4 

4 

(> 

1 

7 

45 

70 

7o 

City  of  Hamilton  

12 

15 

27 

County  of  Victoria 

7 

2 

9 

County  of  Hastings 

5 

4 

9 

“ Waterloo 

9 

3 

12 

8 

10 

18 

4i  Welland 

6 

3 

4 

11 

“ Wellington 

10 

8 

18 

County  of  Kent 

8 

13 

4 

8 

12 

16 

“ Wentworth 

“ York 

8 

17 

8 

15 

32 

1 2 

2 

14 

*Province  of  Quebec 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

■^Northwest  Territory 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

^United  States 

1 

3 

3 

6 

*British  Columbia  . . . 

1 

ID 

o 

19 

1 

2 

3 

County  of  Middlesex 

8 

9 

17 

288 

665 

District  of  Muakoka 

*On  payment. 
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VIII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in 
residence  on  30th  September,  1898. 


County  or  city. 

6 

1 

Female. 

Is 

o 

H 

County  or  city. 

. 

s 

Female. 

■±5 

o 

E- 

District  of  Algoma 

District  of  Muskoka  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

1 

i 

2 

2 

County  of  Brant 

2 

9 

County  of  Norfolk 

2 

* 

1 

3 

City  of  Brantford 

2 

1 

3 

“ Northumberland  . . 

i 

i 

County  of  Bruce 

2 

2 

4 

11  Ontario.  . 

3 

3 

“ Carleton 

City  of  Ottawa.  . . . 

3 

] 

4 

“ Dufferin 

1 

i 

County  of  Oxford  . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

“ Dundas  

“ Durham 

1 

2 

3 

“ Perth 

“ Elgin  

1 

1 

“ Peterborough 

i 

i 

“ Essex 

0 

<> 

“ Frontenac 

l 

“ Glengarry 

\ ! 

9 

3 

“ Grenville 

1 

1 

i 

i 

“ Grey 

5 

1 

6 

City  of  Guelph 

, 

County  of  Haldimand 

1 

1 

“ Haliburton 

County  of  Simcoe 

4 

1 

5 

“ Halton 

City  of  Hamilton 

i 

<i 

L2 

li 

23 

County  of  Hastings  .... 

9 

“ Huron 

i 

1 

2 

9 

• • • 

9 

City  of  Kingston 

3 

3 

o 

County  of  Kent 

3 

3 

“ Lambton 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

“ Leeds 

2 

2 

“ York 

“ Lanark  

1 

1 

j 

“ Lennox 

“ Lincoln 

i 

City  of  London 

1 1 

County  of  Middlesex  .... 

3 

3 i 

G0| 

61 

121 

1 

.J 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities,  etc. 

SIR, — I take  groat  pleasure  in  presenting  my  annual  report  as  physician  (o 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  health  during  the  year  ending  September  30th  1898,  has  been  exceptional 
and  unsurpassed  during  any  year  of  my  medical  supervision. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I find  it  necessary  to  report  the  demise 
December  rlst.,  1897,  of  Mrs.  Plewes,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  esteemed 
of  our  teaching  staff.  She  died  of  an  old  standing  trouble  after  severe  suffering. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  record  the  death  of  a much  respected  employee  in  the 
person  of  Michael  Shanahan,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

During  the  year  there  were  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  eight 
cases  of  measles  and  four  of  chickenpox,  all  of  whom  made  perfect  recoveries. 

On  December  22nd,  1897,  one  of  the  domestics  was  removed  to  the  hospital 
suffering  from  a mild  form  of  typhoid  fever.  She  made  a good  recovery.  One 
of  the  male  employees  is  now  convalescing  from  a low  form  of  fever. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 


Brantford,  October  10th,  1898. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS,  M.D. 


LITERARY  EXAMINERS’  REPORT. 


To  Dr.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Charities,  ctl for  Ontario. 

Sir  — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  held  on  the  30th  and 
31st  of  May  and  1st  June,  1898. 

The  weather,  throughout,  was  favorable  and  the  season  at  least  a fortnight 
in  advance  of  seasons  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  grounds  were  at  their  very 
best,  the  scenery  around  the  Institution  delightful,  and  the  trees,  ol  which  flier 
is  almost  every  variety,  in  the  full  flush  of  June. 

The  Principal  had  the  kindness,  during  one  of  the  mid-day  recessesto  drive 

^hereanWithii,aevcrjThii^Jwlas  \'n°the  tojst'ofhonier,  ^^MaM-r^ms  and^cairWOTS 
cl^n  the  lighting  and  ventilation  satisfactory,  the  management  and  tone  good. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  the  classes  were  as  follows  : 
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(1)  Mr.  Wicken’s  Classes. 

(а)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Eleven  pupils.  Limits,  etymology,  analysis,  parsing. 
This  class  is  pretty  uniform  in  attainments  and  does  generally  satisfactory  work. 
The  members  were  able  to  analyze  readily  such  sentences  as  for  instance, 

“ Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed  their  present  state,”  Ac. 

The  parsing  too,  was  very  well  done. 

(б)  Reading. — Class  A.  Eleven  members.  Read  in  point  print.  Selection 
Macaulays'  “ Horatius.”  Fluency,  good  expression,  correct  emphasis  and  inflection 
generally,  characterized  the  reading.  They  seemed  to  know  something  about 
what  they  were  reading. 

(c)  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  This  is  a very  good  class  and  has  made  excellent 
improvement  during  the  year.  Their  work  consists  in  mastering  fractions,  a very 
difficult  subject  to  teach  even  to  seeing  pupils.  By  using  devices  suitable  for 
mental  work,  Mr.  Wiclteus  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  majority  of  his  class  to 
understand  the  different  processes  used  in  problems  involving  fractions.  The 
class  was  given  eleven  questions  which  included  all  the  different  kinds  of  fractions 
and  required  a knowledge  of  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions.  The  result  as  shown  by  their  answers  was  very 
satisfactory. 

(d)  Geography. — Class  A.  The  class  was  examined  upon  Europe:  the  diffei\  lit 
races  found  there  and  the  nations  composing  them,  the  languages,  forms  of 
government,  religion,  state  of  education,  manufactures,  imports,  exports,  and 
means  of  transportation  of  each  country.  Every  principal  city  and  town  was 
found  on  the  map  and  a description  of  it  given.  " All  the  chief  land  and  water 
divisions  were  pointed  out,  the  position  of  each  stated  and  everything  of  import- 
ance regarding  it  described.  Ihe  examination  was  very  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

(e)  Writing. — Class  A.  The  penmanship  of  this  class  is  legible  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  submitted  very  neatly  done.  To  test  their  ability  to 
put  penmanship  to  a practical  use,  we  gave  them  the  following : 

(1)  A note  of  hand  to  he  made  by  the  student,  the  items  bein°‘  <nveii  l>v  the 

examiner.  ' ° 

(2)  A letter  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Cuba. 

(3)  A bill  of  goods,  the  items  being  given. 

The  work  was  correctly  done  and  showed  a very  fair  knowledge  of  com- 
position. The  students  were  evidently  well  posted  in'  current  events’  and  have 
their  own  ideas  of  public  matters  and  know  how  to  express  them. 


(®)  M iss  G ill  in’s  Classes. 

(a)  Geography.— Class  B.  This  class  had  studied  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  These  countries  were  taken  in  turn  and 
the  physical  and  political  geography  of  each  part  very  thoroughly  examined 
bright  pupils  out  of  twelve  answered  every  question  perfectly.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  taught.  Dry  details  had 
to  a great  extent  been  avoided  and  comparatively  useless  and  unimportant  matters 
oimmtted,  but  all  matters  of  importance  and  all  facts  necessary  to  give  pupils  a 
correct  idea  of  the  country  bad  been  taught  by  the  teacher  and  acquired  by  the 
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pupils.  From  several  years  experience  in  examining  the  blind  in  geography  we 
think  a considerable  part  of  their  proficency  in  this  subject  is  due  and  maybe 
attributed  to  the  very  fine  dissected  maps  used.  ' J 

(6)  Canadian  History.— The  work  assigned  to  the  class  is  the  history  of 
Canada  from  140*2  to  Its  1 2.  There  are  seventeen  pupils  in  the  class  (15  boys  and 
2 girls).  The  examination  was  conducted  chiefly  along  chronological  lines,  the 
pupils  in  turn,  aided  by  questions,  giving  a narrative  of  the  principle  events,  in 
the  oi dei  of  their  occurrence.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. The  pupils  have  obtained  a very  fair  idea  of  their  country’s  history, 
and  have  a very  intelligent  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  chief  events  and  the  char- 
acters and  deeds  of  the  leading  men. 


(e)  Bible  History.  The  class  bad  studied  this  subject  from  tile  division  of 
the  two  kingdoms  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  class  consists  of  twelve 
young  men,  who  owe  a very  great  deal  to  their  faithful  and  able  teacher  for  the 
amount  of  Bible  knowlege  she  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  to  them.  All 
the  monarehs  of  both  houses  wers  dealt  with,  briefly  of  course,  and  all  the  leading 
events  in  the  reign  of  each  referred  to.  The  class  had  also  studied  the  geography 
of  the  Bible  as  far  as  it  referred  to  the  parts  embraced  in  the  history,  but  time 
did  not  permit  us  to  examine  them  on  this  part. 

(d)  Arithmetic.— Class  C.  17  in  number — 1 absent,  ill.  The  limits  of  this 
class  ai*e  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  practical  application,  pro- 
blems involving  analys's  and  some  thinking.  The  class  has  six  weak  members. 
The  balance  solve  practical  problems  with  facility.  The  pupils  had  been  taught 
to  use  their  reason  ng  faculties. 

(c)  Granimer. — Class  A.  Eleven  members — An  intelligent  class— Their  limit : 
History  of  the  English  language,  parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex 
sentences. — They  were  examined  briefly  as  to  the  history  of  the  language,  the 
changes  effected  therein  and  how  these  were  done,  the  influx  of  foreign  elements, 
the  Latin,  mainly  through  the  church,  the  Norman  French,  through  the  church, 
the  court,  the  aristocracy  and  the  law  courts,  the  Greek  through  the  influence  of 
scholars  such  as  Erasmus,  More  and  Colet  and  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  science 
and  many  foreign  words  through  commerce.  Nor  was  the  Celtic  Element  which 
lends  us  so  many  household  words,  and  influences  so  powerfully  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  England,  forgotten. — In  analysis  and  parsing  Campbell’s  “ Mariners  of 
England”  was  chosen. — Especially  the  stanza  beginning:  "Britannia  needs  no 
bulwarks  etc.  ” Here  the  work  was  very  well  done— The  answering  generally  was 
prompt  and  intelligent  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  class  and  the  able,  and  exper- 
ienced teacher. 


(/)  Writing — Class!).  In  number,  sixteen.  They  write  letters  and  simple 
sentences,  and  do  the  work  satisfactorily— writing  with  considerable  freedom  for 
blind  children  and  legibly. 

(g)  English  History. — 1154,  the  accession  of  Henry  II  to  1485,  the  end  of, 
“The  Wars  of  the  Roses.”  This  is  a Hue  class  of  seventeen.  One  was  ill  and  therefore, 
absent  The  principal  events  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  that  long  interval 
were  inquired  into,  the  possessions  in  France,  the  later  crusades,  the  invasion  ot 
Ireland,  the  Conquest  of  Wales  the  - Hundred  Years,  Scottish  and  Barons 
Wars”  and  some  of  the  chief  constitutional  changes,  touching  the  tacts  and 
events  of  the  wars  the  answering  was  very  good.  They  were  not  quite  so  well 
prepared  on  the  constitutional  points.  There  were  however  evidences  of  their 

having  been  well  taught.  , . ...  ,, 

(h)  English  Literature.— A class  of  seventeen.  No  subject  taught  m the 
nstitution  .excites  so  much  interest  and  emulation  as  this,  and  there  is  none  that 


is  likely  to  be  of  more  permanent  value  to  the  Students.  The  limits  of  the  class 
this  year  were  (a)  History  of  American  Literature  from  16"0  to  1861,  (b)  Mid- 
summer Might’s  Dream  and  (c)  Quotations  from  all  above.  On  examination  they 
showed  a pretty  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  History  of  American  Literature 
from  Captain  John  Smith’s  and  the  Mathers’  writings  down  to  those  of  the  men 
of  the  present  day.  As  is  known  there  is  not  much  of  value  in  American  Litera- 
ture prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  class  evinced  some  knowledge  of  Jederson’s 
and  Franklin’s  works  and  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Otis  Jay,  and  Madison,  and 
other  writers  of  the  “ Federalist”  papers.  Of  Washington  Irving,  the  historians, 
Presscot,  Motley,  Bancroft  etc.,  of  the  principal  novelists  as,  Cooper,  Hawthorne 
etc.  and  such  poets  as  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmfes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  they  were 
able  to  say  much,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Poe  though  the  “Ravens”  and  the 
''  Bells  ” are  so  familiar.  The  wierd  genius  of  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no 
attractions  for  them.  They  had  a satisfactory  conception  of  the  plot  and  plan  of 
“ Midsummer  Nights  Dream,”  were  able  to  give  a synopsis  of  the  play,  and  quote 
many  of  its  finest  lines  and  passages.  Of  the  poets  mentioned  above  they  were 
able  to  give  many  specimens,  but  Whittier  the  Quaker  poet  was  their  favorite. 

(2)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(a)  Geography. — Class  D.  Two  classes  united — Limits:  Ontario  in  detail 
counties,  railroads,  lakes,  rivers,  products,  definitions. 

The  last  they  know  accurately.  Using  the  dissected  maps  they  can  tell  you 
all  about  the  counties,  chief  towns  of  each,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  and  take  you 
over  all  the  principal  railroads  pointing  out  the  stations  etc.  much  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  seeing  children  can.  They  are  great  at  geography  and  are  fond 
of  the  subject. 

(b)  Reading. — Class  B.  Fourteen  members.  Read  from  what  is  called  the 
Sixth  Reader.  Character  of  the  reading  above  the  average,  expression  good, 
emphasis  usually  correct.  None  got  below  66.^  per  cent.,  of  the  assigned  marks.’ 

(c)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty  members.  There  too  the  work  is  satisfac- 
tori.y  done  and  calls  for  no  further  special  comment. 

(d)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  class  is  made  up  of  two  divisions,  a senior 
and  junior.  There  are  eleven  in  the  senior  class  and  five  in  the  junior.  '1  hev 
were  examined  together  allowance  being  made  in  marking  for  the  junior  class. 

I he  examination  consisted  of  percentage  and  its  application  to  commission,  broker- 
age. insurance,  profit  and  loss  etc.  mensuration  of  surfaces,  partnership  and  pro- 
blems involving  I ractions,  sharing,  and  questions  requiring  analysis.  The  class 
did  veiy  fair  work  as  a whole.  The  most  of  the  senior  class  did  excei  dingly 
well.  The  junior  class,  though  not  doing  so  well  deserves  much  praise  for  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  class  is  its  thorough- 
ness. The  pupils  have  certainly  been  trained  to  be  careful  in  details,  omittim  "no 
step  that  should  be  taken,  and  thoroughly  understanding  the  whole  matter  as 
they  proceed.  This  training  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

'n  ^ Grammar. — Class  C.  There  are  seven  boys  and  four  girls  in  this  class 
1 hey  have  done  a good  session’s  work,  and  have  done  it  well.  There  is  but  little 
danger  of  praising  this  class  too  highly.  The  pupils  were  evidently  enthusiastic 
m their  work,  and  had  studied  beyond  what  is  required  from  them  The 
answering  was  very  prompt  and  the  tone  of  the  class  excellent.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  principle  of  grammar  great  care  has  been  taken  with 
their  use  of  grammer.  They  speak  with  great  correctness,  and  are  able  to  detect 
and  correct  errors  in  grammar. 
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( t)  Physiology. — The  class  is  composed  of  twelve  young  ladies.  They  have 
been  very  carefully  taught  and  have  evidently  taken  much  interest  in  their  work 
They  were  examined  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  how  to  prevent  disease.  A new  feature  in  their 
work  was  or  is  “ First  aids  to  the  sick  and  injured,”  including  poisons  and  their 
antidotes.  This  part  of  their  course  has  been  taught  in  a very  practical  manner 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  them.  We  were  pleased  with  some 
incidental  remarks  from  a few  of  the  older  pupils  that  showed  how  much  the 
class  appreciated  the  teacher’s  work. 


4.  Mr.  McLean's  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Ten  seniors  and  fifteen  juniors.  Two  of  the  latter 
are  quite  incapable.  Limits  : Definitions,  tables,  simple  rules,  easy  problems  and 
rapid  work.  The  “seniors  ” did  very  good  work  and  nine  of  the  “ juniors.”  The 
definitions  and  the  tables  they  know  accurately — easy  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic they  can  solve  with  much  facility  and  can  apply  the  fundamental  rules  to 
practical  uses  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  order  and  attention  satisfactory. 

(b)  Geography. — Class  C.  Twelve  members.  Limit  of  work  : Definitions 
and  Dominion  of  Canada  in  detail.  The  class  was  examined  pretty  minutely  as 
to  the  Dominion  and  provinces,  their  boundaries,  chief  cities,  islands,  capes,  etc., 
as  to  their  resources,  railroads,  canals,  rivers,  trade  and  commerce.  The  answers, 
under  these  several  heads,  were  generally  satisfactory,  given  with  promptness  and 
given  willingly,  showing  that  the  members  of  the  class  had  been  well  drilled  by 
their  instructor. 


(c)  Natural  History. — This  class  (twenty-one  in  number)  contains  some  defec- 
tive children  and  some  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English.  The  teaching  is  objec- 
tive. The  objects,  different  kind  of  cereals,  mammals,  birds,  etc.  They  readily  select 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts,  tell  where  and  how  they  grow,  their  uses,  etc. 
Among  the  mammals  and  birds  they  have  their  favorites— of  which  the  seal, 
kangaroo  and  flamingo  are  conspicuous.  They  describe  as  their  hands  move  from 
partto  part,  with  much  minuteness  the  shape  of  the  head,  teeth,  ears,  nose,  neck, 
body,  legs,  tail,  claws,  etc.  This  object  teaching  might  be  carried  still  further 
with  advantage. 

(d)  Bible  History  and  Geography—  Class  B.  Twenty  members.  Limit  of 
work:  Reio-ns  of  Saul  and  David  and  from  creation  to  the  end  of  Judges  in 

review giving  ample  room  and  range  enough  for  the  most  ambitious.  The 

principal  epochs  of  the  primitive  and  the  mythological  times  were  pretty  well  gone 
into  and  the  answering  was,  as  a rule,  good. 

(e)  Grammar.— Class  D.  This  is  the  primary  class  of  the  Institution  in  this 
subject-  There  are  eighteen  pupils  in  it.  They  were  examined  in  the  definitions, 
parts  of  speech  and  their  reflections,  correction  of  errors  in  grammar,  and  simple 
analysis.  The  average  mark  obtained  by  the  class  was  eighty-two  out  ot  100. 

( f ) Reading  — C.  There  are  twenty-one  pupils  in  this  class.  They  read  in 
four  different  books.  Each  pupil  was  examined  individually  and  with  consider- 
able care  to  test  his  ability  to  read  any  passage  m his  book  by  opening  the  book 
at  random  and  having  the  pupil  read  more  or  less  of  that  page  ; and  also  by 
nDc  n tl  e student’s  finger  upon  isolated  words  ; tins  last  is  perhaps  the  best 
did'vccy  w«H.  They  wore  cammed  m .y.Umg.nd 

meeninys.m  hotl.  of  wWh  they  didje  y quotations,  capitals  and 

dqu^JwSfLh.  wrlidntps'verylair,  and  shows  colderable  catch.,  been 
taken  with  them. 
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5.  Mrs.  Murray’s  Classes. 

(a)  Reading. — D.  This  is  the  primary  class  in  this  subject.  The  pupils  arc- 
graded  into  three  divisions  according  to  their  advancement.  The  majority  of  the 
class  read  with  considerable  expression  and  are  evidently  fond  of  reading.  Their 
ability  to  distinguish  words  of  similar  form  was  very  marked.  Several  such 
tests  were  given  to  each  pupil  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  correct  answer 
was  received.  The  pupils  evinced  in  every  case  a determination  to  succeed  and 
when  their  answer  was  pronounced  correct  would  brighten  up  and  attack  the 
next  difficult  word  with  a zest  that  was  very  pleasant  to  see.  A good  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  good  reading.  Their  spelling  was  very  correct. 

(b)  Arithmetic. — E.  The  senior  division  of.  this  class  was  examined  in 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  They  were  able  to  multiply  tip  to 
twelve  times  twenty,  'fen  problems  involving  the  use  of  these  rules  were  given 
to  the  nine  little  ones.  One  answered  all  ; another,  nine : three  othei's,  eight 
each  ; the  rest  answered  seven  each,  a very  good  evidence  of  careful  teaching. 

(c)  Kindergarten. — The  class  is  made  up  of  nine  boys  and  nine  girls.  We 
examined  their  folding,  weaving,  and  some  of  their  moulding  in  clay,  all  of  which 
is  very  creditable  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  seeing  children. 
The  teacher  gave  the  children  a short  lesson  on  one  of  the  gifts.  Their  answering 
was  good.  We  then  had  a couple  of  K.  G.  songs,  which  were  sung  better  than 
by  the  average  of  such  classes.  The  Kindergarten  is  in  many  of  its  departments 
well  adapted  for  the  blind,  giving  them  ideas  of  form  and  beauty  that  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  ; besides  this  the  songs  and  plays  and  indeed  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Kindergarten  seem  as  specially  suited  for  young  blind  children 
as  they  are  for  seeing  pupils. 

Physical  Culture. — We  cannot  close  this  report  without  some  reference  to 
the  Physical  Training  Department  of  the  Institution,  which  is  under  the  manage-' 
ment  of  Mr.  P.  .1.  Padden.  We  witnessed  the  inarching  and  calistlienic  exercises, 
of  the  girls,  many  of  them  approaching  womanhood,  and  nothing  could  be  better 
or  more  gracefully  done.  They  enjoy  the  drill,  the  importance  of  which  needs 
no  comment.  The  tumbling,  parallel  bar  performances,  swinging,  etc.,  of  the 
boys  were  excellent  The  food  and  feeding  of  the  inmates  are  matters  of  great 
importance  and  we  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  this  Department  is 
well  looked  after  by  the  careful  and  conscientious  Matron,  Miss  Dunn.  We  have 
to  thank  the  Principal  and  members  of  his  staff  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  us  during  the  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted.  M.  J.  KELLY, 

WILLIAM  WILKINSON, 

Brantfokd,  12th  July,  1898.  Examiners. 


REPORT  OF  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 

„ Hamilton,  Jlne  1st,  1898. 

lo  1.  I.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Asylums,  etc.,  Toronto. 

Sir,  Having  as  desired  revisited  the  Brantford  “Institution  for  the  Blind ” 
anu  personal])’  examined  all  the  music  classes,  1 have  again  to  report  a satis- 
factory  result. 
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The  regretted  death  of  Mrs.  Plewes — a most  satisfactory  teacher,  and  estim- 
able lady  — has  involved  a new  appointment,  and  Miss  Crompton  is  now  filling  her 
place,  this  being  the  only  change  in  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Morris  has  continued  in 
sole  charge  of  the  organ  and  vocal  classes  (numbering  respectively  five  and  sixty ), 
Miss  Moore  of  the  theoretical  and  musical' history  classes  (numbering  thirteen 
pupils)  while  the  sixty  piano  pupils  are  divided  among  the  three  teachers.  Good 
progress  is  shewn  in  all.  but  the  inevitable  disadvantages  attendant  on  loss  ot 
sight  are  less  felt  in  the  study  of  the  organ,  theory,  and  vocal  music  than  in  the 
study  of  the  piano. 

It.  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  the  pupils — even  among  the 
youngest —there  is  a greater  capability  in  the  study  of  music  of  involved  con- 
struction than  is  common  among  seeing  pupils. 

Those  who  are  blind  may  go  over  less  ground,  but  they  go  over  it  more  care- 
fully, and  there  is  a compensating  advantage  in  the  concentration  of  thought 
which  is  compelled  by  their  method  of  memorizing  from  point  print.  They  gain 
in  exactness  as  they  lose  in  fluency. 

There  is  certainlv  no  endeavor  in  this  Institution  to  create  star  pupils,  for 
all  seem  to  receive  equal  attention,  the  more  brilliant  pupils  obtaining  no  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  less  promising,  and  though  of  necessity  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  in  results,  many  of  the  latter  have  made  far  better  progress 
than  would  have  been  expected  from  them. 

There  may  be  but.  few  possessing  sufficient  talents  and  energy,  to  over-ride . 
their  disadvantages  in  professional  life,  but  some  have  done,  and  more  give  good 
promise  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Willie  Wells  (whose  untune  y death  last  year  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  all  that  knew  him)  was  an  example  ot  the  first  class,  an  1 

others  following  in  his  footsteps  are  now  fighting  their  way  to  the  same  .-Pal. 

Of  course,  thosf  possessing  any  power  of  sight,  however  imperfect,  stand  at  great 
advantage.^ (ia^  ^ ,nstituti()11  with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music 

wmimmrnsim 

achieve  the  same  success  if  they  so  desne.  k is  very  satisfactory. 

— "< »"  *■—  - b*mE 

with  solos  and  duets.  Among  the  so  o . K } h though  at  present 

~ 'Shi!  - R"  «"■  1 

..„.Ui.bl.  «-»'««*  "I  i‘*  «l~t”."l 

the  physique  of  the  students.  it  continues  what  it  has 



a“  '"t  sssra1  jgssu*-  

cctfullv. 


have  come  ii 


1 am,  Sir,  yours  lvsp 


R.  S.  AM.BUOSK 
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M aintknaxck  Expenditures. 

For  the  year  ending  dOtli  September,  1S98,  compared  with  preceding  year. 


Yfiar  ending  30th  September,  Year  ending  30th  September, 
1897.  1898. 


No. 

Service. 

Total 

expendi- 

tures, 

' 1897. 

Weekly 

cost 

per 

pupil. 

Yearly 

cost 

per 

pupil. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

1898. 

Weekly 

cost 

per 

pupil. 

Yearly 

cost 

per 

pupil. 

8 c 

$ c.  in. 

•?  c. 

$ c. 

8 c.  m. 

•$  c 

1 

Medicine  and  medical  comforts. 

128  65 

i 

9 

1 00 

103  (.2 

i 

5 

79 

2 

Butchers*  meat,  fish  and  fowls  . . 

1,800  84 

27 

14  06 

1,735  61 

25 

8 

13  45 

3 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits 

674  93 

10 

7 

5 27 

672  56 

10 

5 21 

4 

Butter  and  lard 

940  V 

14 

1 

7 35 

958  68 

14 

2 

7 43 

5 

General  groceries 

1,301  22 

19 

5 

10  16 

1.398  16 

20 

8 

10  83 

6 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

179  21 

2 

3 

1 40 

355  73 

5 

2 

2 75 

1 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

780  38 

ii 

7 

6 09 

574  84 

8 

6 

4 45 

8 

Fuel.  wood,  coal  and  gas 

3,125  80 

46 

9 

24  42 

2,664  33 

39 

7 

20  65 

» 

Lights — electric  and  gas  . . 

844  23 

12 

6 

C 59 

884  10 

13 

1 

G 85 

10 

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning 

328  34 

4 

9 

2 56 

319  44 

4 

7 

2 47 

11 

Furniture  and  furnishing 

540  70 

8 

i 

4 22 

522  18 

7 

7 

4 04 

12 

Farm  and  garden  feed  anil  fodder 

579  11 

8 

G 

4 52 

Oil  95 

9 

5 

4 97 

13 

Repairs  and  alterations 

674  49 

10 

1 

5 26 

1,033  90 

15 

3 

8 01 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 
and  postages  

633  35 

9 

5 

4 94 

759  45 

11 

2 

5 87 

15 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances . . 

986  04 

14 

2 

7 70 

1.069  75 

15 

7 

8 21 

lfi 

Miscellaneous 

1,478  84 

22 

2 

11  55 

1,639  88 

24 

4 

12  71 

17 

Pupils’  sittings  at  church 

242  00 

3 

6 

1 89 

248  00 

3 

G 

1 92 

18 

Rent  of  water  hydrants 

160  00 

2 

4 

1 25 

160  00 

2 

3 

1 24 

19 

Extra  water  supply. 

53  26 

7. 

41 

67  19 

9 

50 

20 

Salaries  and  wages  

17.330  50 

2 60 

3 

135  39 

17,780  48 

2 65 

137  84 

Totals 

32.782  66 

4 92 

5 

256  11 

33,589  15 

5 00 

7 

260  38 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  18!)7 — 128. 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  1898 — 129. 


